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Odd Man In 



H oover always took the public position that the United 
States didn t have and didn't need a national police force. 
But for all practical purposes we had one, a secret one at 
that, cind it was controlled by the FBI. 

This national police force was made up of graduates of the FBI 
L National Academy’s special three-week training course for polite of- 
'( ficers. It was a great honor for a member of a city or state police force 
, f to be selected for this training— in fact, the men selected for this 
, training often rose to positions of prominence within their own orga- 
nizations shortly after returning home. And they were suitably grate- 
ful. With good reason. Hoover felt that the alumni of the FBI training 
pourse were his men. Thanks to this network of FBI-trained police of- 
I peers, we had a private and frequently helphil line to most city and 
ptate police organizations throu^out the country. The police officer 
^yho helped me out of a jam when one of my undercover agents was 
arrested by the Chicago police at a pot party during the Democratic 
National Convention in 1968 was trained at the FBI National Acad- 
emy. 

Having a man accepted for FBI training was quite a plum for any 
chief of police. Hoover was aware of this, and he took foil advantage of 
. the leverage. When the Capitol Building in Washington was bombed, 
the only informant who knew anything at all about the case was work- 
ing for the Washington Metropolitan Police, not the FBI. Although 
the bombing was within our jurisdiction and was clearly our responsi- 
bility, Hoover was so angry that the police were one up on the FBI 
that he refused to touch the case or let the FBI help the police in any 
way. When the incident blossomed into a foil-scale feud between 
Hoover and Jerry Wilson, the chief of the Washington Metropolitan 
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Lj after Wilson with everything he had. He crossed 

:t:pf»y ™ -IpL tron. -h. W.hi„,»n M«™poU.» Po- 

,.ih™ ,»llce chlrf would have dipped die imtter MuJ 

Tlk^Z ’^o ofhU owu lu high pl»es. H«w.r wes eveulujly 

who "re L^o, hed junidled*. o.e, .he 

suneesled to Clyde Tokon that future graduatei rf the FB p 

t^d xXort/'^d 

ij fK#.m It would be a good public relations gimmick. 

““ t rr^«"“eV^i “Id" 

™ke. « die bureau, we used .0 <J1 die t«i of diem die uraper- 
sonality"— they were two people who acted as one.) 

Mohr asked Tolson why the director would be opposed. One of 
those police officers could go bad. could be caught _ 

Tolson^eplied. Tolson was afraid that if a rogue cop had an FBI b 
cover, he and the bureau would be open 

Mohr couldn't believe it. "Damn it, Tolson. ’ 

give ffiese guys diplomas signed by Hoover. Why can t we grve them 
I bookcover tooF' We could, and from then on we did. 

Hmivur trim.ed local city wid «.» I»l« Ih'^ *‘“ 171 '’.; 
..eatod die Royal Cmuidian Mouated 

rr mt" reflTaukr l^m H»..r, edher puh^^ 

" ’’7wm unusiml then tor an FBI man to-develop dose de. i^ 
nnliee officers, but Quinn Tamm, who was at one time aasisum 
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